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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION 

Nearly  every  teacher  lias  at  some  time  or  other 
wondered  how  his  colleagues  were  meeting  situations  simi- 
lar to  his  . 

The  object  of  this  thesis  is  to  find  out  by  act- 
ual survey  how  Bookkeeping  teachers  present  the  subject  to 
their  classes.    An  attempt  to  survey  the  entire  country 
would  probably  not  be  successful  enough  to  be  considered 
seriously.    Such  a  survey  could  be  made  of  one  section  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  and  reasonable  assurance  of  suc- 
cess.    The  six  New  England  States  were  selected,  and  a  group 
of  high  schools,   that  were  considered  representative  of  this 
area  was  selected.     To  the  principal  of  each  was  sent  a 
letter  and  questionnaire  (see  Appendices  A  and  B) .    A  return 
of  71 .5%  of  the  questionnaires  sent  out  speaks  well  for  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  existing  in  the  teaching  profession, for 
which  the  writer  is  sincerely  appreciative.  The  generous  res- 
ponse also  indicates  that  almost  all  teachers  are  anxious  to 
compare  experiences  to  see  where  there  is  opportunity  for  im- 
provement, if  at  all.    Inasmuch  as  many  of  our  policies  are 
matters  of  personal  opinion,  to  which  everyone  is  entitled, 
in  presenting  thi3  material  no  attempt  is  made  to  criticise 
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the  methods  or  practices  of  any  teacher.     There  are  often 
local  conditions  which  determine  or  greatly  influence  a 
person's  practices. 

The  writer  is  not  starting  out  with  any  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  what  should  be,  nor  is  he  attempting  to 
prove  anything.    The  entire  theme  of  the  thesis  is,  What  is 
the  situation? 

The  range  as  far  as  pupil  enrollment  is  concerned 
seems  to  be  wide  enough  to  make  a  representative  picture. 
The  smallest  school  is  on  Cape  Cod  where  there  are  fifty-five 
pupils  in  attendance:  the  largest  is  in  the  capitol  of  a  neigh- 
boring state,  and  its  enrollment  is  five  thousand.     The  aver- 
age pupil  enrollment  of  all  of  the  schools  included  in  the 
survey  is  1,456.9.    This  range,   it  seems  should  give  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  intelligent  comparison. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
PUPIL'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  FORMAL  BOOKKEEPING 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  determined 
was  whether  or  not  a  standard  practice  existed  concerning  the 
place  of  the  first  year  of  formal  Bookkeeping,  in  the  curric- 
ulum.   The  term  "formal  Bookkeeping"  is  used  because  some 
schools  call  Clerical  Practice  or  Junior  Business  Training, 
Bookkeeping  I.    Obviously,  we  should  all  be  talking  about 
the  same  thing  if  we  are  to  obtain  results  which  may  be  com- 
pared.   Table  I  shows  that  ten  of  the  seventy -eighty  high 
schools  represented,  or  12.8%  offer  the  first  year  of  formal 
Bookkeeping  in  Grade  IX.    In  fifty-nine,  or  75*6$  of  the  schools 
cooperating  the  first  year  of  formal  Bookkeeping  is  offered 
in  Grade  X.     The  following  table  also  shows  seven  schools  out 
of  seventy-eight,  or  9*0%  of  those  cooperating  offer  the  same 
course  in  Grade  XI.     In  this  particular  group  there  was  no 
high  school  which  waited  until  the  senior  year  of  this  course 
to  present  the  first  year  of  formal  Bookkeeping  to  the  pupils. 
There  was  one  report  that  was  a  little  indefinite  so  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  so  label  it  in  the  table,  that  all  possi- 
bilities of  guess  work  might  be  eliminated. 
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TABLE  I. 

Showing  for  selected  high  schools  of  New  England, 
the  year  in  which  pupils  take  first  year  of  formal  Bookkeep- 
ing: 


YEAR  TAKEN 

NUMBER  OF  ' 

qpHOOTS  * 

PERCENT 

9  ; 

10  ! 

12.8 

10 

59  ; 

75.6 

11  ! 

7  j 

9.0 

12  ! 

0  ! 

0.0 

Indefinite  1 

1  ! 

1.3 

TOTAL  1 

78  j 

98.7 

The  fact  that  75.6$  of  the  schools  present  Bookkeep- 
ing I  in  Grade  X  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  feeling  among  teachers 
as  was  determined  in  a  survey  made  in  1932  that;  1.  Junior  Busi- 
ness Training  "eliminates  need  for  teaching  business 

forms  and  routines  in  the  business 
course,  and  permits  the  bookkeeping 
course  to  be  expanded. 

"2.  Junior  business  training  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  bookkeeping 
and  prepares  students  for  bookkeep- 
ing. 

"3.  Students  make  better  progress  in 
bookkeeping. 

"4.  Students  get  a  better  understand- 
ing of  bookkeeping. 


M5»  Junior  business  training  serves 
as  a  finding  course  and  stimulates 
interest  in  bookkeeping." (l) '(Complete  refer- 
ences given  in  bibliography) • 

In  many  schools  Clerical  Practice  takes  the  place 
of  Junior  Business  Training  and  probably  the  same  advantages 
are  present.     Years  ago  the  largest  percentage  of  schools  pre- 
sented Bookkeeping  I  in  Grade  IX  instead  of  in  Grade  X.  A 
reason  that  has  been  advanced  for  this  change  Is  that,  due  to 
a  more  complex  business  situation,  the  course  itself  has  become 
more  complicated  and  hence  we  need  more  mature  and  better  quali- 
fied students . (2. ) . 

The  fact  that  no  schools  report  that  a  pupil  takes 
this  course  for  the  first  time  in  his  senior  year  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  feeling  among  some  Bookkeeping  teachers  that  one 
year  of  the  subject  is  hardly  enough  to  give  a  high  school  pu- 
pil a  good  working  knowledge  of  it. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  Grade  X  is 
the  place  usually  assigned  for  the  first  year  of  formal  Book- 
keeping.   By  this  time  the  pupil  will  be  mature  enough,  and  there 
will  have  been  sufficient  opportunity  for  some  kind  of  a  preli- 
minary course  such  as  Clerical  Practice  or  Junior  Business 
Training.     The  advantages  of  a  background  course,  such  as  the 
two  mentioned,  have  already  been  given. 


1.  South-Western  Publishing  Company , BALANCE  SHEET .December, 1932* 

2.  Lomax  &  Agnew,  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  BOOKKEEPING. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
MINIMUM  REQUIREMENT  IN  TERMS  OF  YEARS. 

The  question  of  when  the  pupil  takes  his  first 
year  of  formal  Bookkeeping  is  influenced  in  a  large  measure 
by  the  opinions  of  educators  as  to  how  long  a  high  school 
pupil  should  take  the  course  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
knowledge  to  make  it  worthy  of  his  effort  at  all.     It  is 
generally  recognized  that  pupils  taking  the  Commercial  Course 
come  into  one  of  the  following  groups »     1.  Those  specializing 
in  Bookkeeping.  2.  Those  specializing  In  Phonography.  3»  Those 
taking  a  General  Commercial  Course. 

Naturally  the  time  that  a  pupil  devotes  to  any  one 
subject  will  be  determined  by  his  major  and  minor  interests. 
When  ascertaining  how  many  years  of  Bookkeeping  are  required 
of  pupils,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  conditions  as  they 
are,  and  to  arrange  the  questions  accordingly.    The  following 
tables  indicate  the  trend  along  this  line  as  shown  by  the  pre#- 
ent  survey:  the  first  of  these  tables  is  shown  on  the  follow- 
ing page,  and  covers  those  students  who  specialize  in  Book- 
keeping. 
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TABLE  II. 

Showing  for  selected  high  schools  of  New  England, 
the  number  of  years  of  Bookkeeping  required  of  pupils  special- 
izing in  Bookkeeping: 


NUMBER  OF  YEARS  ! 

JriitKOiiilN  1 

0  ■ 

1  1 

1.3 

1  ! 

6  ; 

7-7 

ii 

1  ! 

1.3 

2  ■ 

23  ; 

29.4 

2i  j 

5-1 

3  ; 

32  ; 

41.0 

4 

2  ' 

2.6 

No  such  classification  1 

8  ; 

10.3 

Indefinite  1 

i  ; 

1.3 

TOTAL  1 

78  ; 

100 

Table  II  shows  that 

in  one  school,  which 

is  1.3%  « 

those  cooperating,  there  is  no  minimum  number  of  years  required 
of  pupils  specializing  in  Bookkeeping.    In  this  particular  case, 
however,  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  the  subject  usually 
study  it  for  two  and  one-half  years. 

In  six  schools,  or  7-7%  of  those  cooperating,  the  pu- 
pils specializing  in  Bookkeeping  are  required  to  take  it  for  one 
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year. 

One  school,  which  is  1*J>%  of  those  cooperating, 
shows  that  the  pupils  who  are  specializing  in  Bookkeeping 
have  to  study  the  subject  for  a  minimum  of  one  and  one-half 
years . 

This  table  also  indicates  that  students  specializ- 
ing in  Bookkeeping  in  twenty-three  schools,  or  29 of  those 
included  in  the  survey  are  required  to  study  the  subject  for 
a  period  of  two  years. 

In  four  schools,  or  5»l/£>   the  minimum  requirement 
is  slightly  more,  so  that  each  student  specializing  in  Book- 
keeping takes  the  subject  for  two  and  one-half  years. 

In  thirty-two  of  the  schools,  or  41. there  is  a 
minimum  requirement  of  three  years  fttudy  of  Bookkeeping  for 
those  students  who  elect  that  subject  as  their  major  line  of 
endeavor . 

In  two  schools,  or  2*6%  of  those  cooperating,  the 
authorities  feel  that  students  who  desire  to  specialize  in 
Bookkeeping  should  study  it  for  each  of  the  four  years  they 
are  in  high  school. 

There  are  some  schools  which  do  not  make  any  classi- 
fication for  students  specializing  in  Bookkeeping.    This  is 
true  in  eight  of  the  schools,  or  10.3$  of  those  who  are  assist- 
ing in  this  work. 

Here  again  there  was  one  answer  that  was  indefinite, 
and  so  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  label  it  on  the  table  in 
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order  that  all  possibility  of  guess  work  might  be  eliminated. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  major- 
ity of  school  authorities  feel  that  two  or  three  years  is  the 
minimum  time  which  a  pupil  should  spend  in  studying  Bookkeep- 
ing if  he  wishes  to  make  it  his  major  work.    All  of  the  sta- 
tistics presented  in  Table  II  are  based  upon  minimum  require- 
ments.   No  doubt  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
make  Bookkeeping  an  elective  subject  after  they  have  taken 
the  course  for  the  minimum  number  of  years  indicated  by  this 
table . 

Since  Phonography,  like  Bookeeping,  is  a  major  sub- 
ject in  many  Commercial  Courses,  no  survey  of  this  nature  would 
be  complete  which  did  not  take  into  consideration  both  of  these 
subjects.    It  was  interesting  to  see  just  how  educators  felt 
regarding  the  benefits  that  a  knowledge  of  Bookeeping  would 
give  to  a  student  expecting  to  be  engaged  in  stenographic  or 
secretarial  work.     It  seemed  that  this  would  be  best  indicated 
by  determining  how  much  Bookkeeping,  if  any,  was  required  of 
pupils  specializing  in  Shorthand. 

The  results  are  shown  in  table  form  on  page  ten, 
which  shows  the  number  of  years  that  Bookkeeping  is  required 
of  pupils  who  specialize  in  Phonography. 
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TABLE  III. 

Showing  for  selected  high  schools  of  New  England, 
the  number  of  years  of  Bookkeeping  required  of  pupils  special 
lzing  in  Phonography: 


1 

BOOKKEEPING  REQUIRED  ! 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS 

r  —  - 

'  PERCENT 

0  1 

7 

9.0 

*  ; 

1 

J  1.3 

i  • 

33 

!  42.3 

2  ! 

13 

16.7 

3  j 

7 

9.0 

4 

0 

*  0.0 

No  such  classification  ! 

16 

'  20.5 

Indefinite  1 

1 

1.3 

TOTAL  1 

78 

1  100.1 

Table  III  indicates  that  in  seven  of  the  schools, 
which  is  9.0$  of  those  cooperating,  no  Bookkeeping  is  required 
of  those  pupils  who  specialize  in  Shorthand.     In  one  of  these 
cases,  however,  such  students  usually  take  two  years  of  Book- 
keeping. 

In  one  school,  which  is  1.3$  of  those  assisting, one- 
half  year  of  Bookkeeping  is  required. 
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In  this  particular  table  the  majority  seems  to  be 
in  favor  of  requiring  one  year  of  Bookeeping  for  those  stu- 
dents who  are  specializing  in  Phonography.    This  majority  is 
represented  by  42.3/6  of  the  schools  included  in  this  survey. 

In  thirteen  schools,  which  is  16. 7$  of  our  group, 
two  years  of  Bookkeeping  are  required  of  pupils  specializing 
in  Phonography. 

Table  III  also  shows  that  seven  of  the  cooperating 
schools,  which  is  9*0%,  require  three  years  of  Bookkeeping. 

The  schools  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
four  years  of  Bookkeeping  are  not  necessary  for  pupils  who 
specialize  in  Phonography. 

A  further  study  of  Table  III  shows  that  there  are 
sixteen  schools,  or  20.5$  of  those  cooperating  which  have  no 
classification  of  pupils  specializing  in  Phonography. 

In  answer  to  this  question  also,  there  was  one  re- 
port that  was  vague  and  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned  it 
was  so  labelled  in  the  table. 

It  is  apparent  then  that  there  are  many  who  believe 
that  a  general  knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  is  helpful  even  if 
one  expects  to  engage  in  a  highly  skilled  occupation  such  as 
Phonography.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  stenogra- 
phers and  secretaries  are  often  called  upon  to  do  Bookkeeping 
work.  Another  reason  is  that  there  is  probably  no  other  sub- 
ject offered  in  the  high  school  which  gives  such  a  broad  out- 
look into  the  different  phases  of  business  and  the  methods  of 
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conducting  it. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Commercial  Education  shows 
that  the  Commercial  Course  was  built  around  Bookkeeping,  and 
this  subject  has  always  been  the  back-bone  of  the  Commercial 
Course  in  most  secondary  schools.     It  seemed  that  it  would  be 
a  point  of  interest  to  determine  Just  how  well  Bookkeeping  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  so  important 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  Commercial  Course  at  the  present  time. 

Since  many  pupils  follow  what  is  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral Commercial  Course  it  seemed  desirable  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  there  waa  any  minimum  requirement  of  this  subject  for 
those  students.     The  results  of  this  question,  combined  with 
the  information  shown  in  Tables  II  and  III  give  a  very  good 
picture  of  the  significance  attached  to  Bookkeeping  by  educa- 
tors.    The  results  of  this  question  in  regard  to  the  General 
Commercial  Course  are  shown  in  Table  IV  found  on  the  follow- 
ing page. 

The  main  thought  of  the  writer  is  to  present  the 
facts  as  they  are,  not  as  he  thinks  they  should  be,  or  try 
to  guess  the  answer.     For  this  reason,  again  there  is  one 
case  of  an  indefinite  answer  and  it  is  labelled  as  such  on 
the  table. 
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TABLE  IV. 

Showing  for  selected  high  schools  of  New  England, 
the  number  of  years  of  Bookkeeping  required  of  pupils  taking 
the  General  Commercial  Course: 


NUMBER  OF  YEARS 
BOOKKEEPING  REQUIRED. 

j  — 

1  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  ' 

PERCENT 

0 

!  5 

6.4 

* 

1               1  1 

1.3 

1  ' 

43»6 

2  • 

24  J 

30.8 

.          2*  ! 

1  1 

1.3 

3  ; 

2  ! 

2.6 

4  j 

i  ; 

1.3 

No  such  classification  1 

9  | 

11.5 

Indefinite  ! 

i  1 

1.3 

TOTAL  1 

78  ; 

100.1 

Although  Bookkeeping  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  Commercial  Course  was  established  in  institutions  of  vari- 
ous grades,  there  were  five  schools,  or  6.4$  of  those  cooper"* 
atlng,  where  no  Bookkeeping  was  required  of  pupils  who  follow 
what  is  known  as  the  "General  Commercial  Course" . 

In  one  school,   1.3%  of  those  cooperating,  one-half 
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year  of  Bookkeeping  is  required  of  those  pupils  taking  the 
General  Commercial  Course. 

Table  IV  also  shows  that  thirty-four  of  the  schools 
or  43 *6%,  have  a  minimum  requirement  of  one  year  of  Bookkeep- 
ing in  this  group. 

In  twenty-four  schools,  or  30.8$  of  those  aiding, 
the  General  Commercial  Course  students  are  required  to  study 
Bookkeeping  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

One  school,  or  1.3$,  adds  another  half  year,  there- 
by raising  the  minimum  requirement  in  Bookkeeping  for  those 
students  in  this  group  to  two  and  one-half  years. 

A  minimum  requirement  of  three  years  is  the  policy 
of  two  schools,  or  2*6%  of  those  in  the  group. 

The  authorities  in  one  school,  or  1.3%  in  the 
group  feel  that  since  Bookkeeping  is  the  back-bone  and  founda 
tion  of  the  Commercial  curriculum  that  pupils  who  profess  to 
be  taking  a  General  Commercial  Course  shall  study  this  course 
for  four  years. 

In  some  schools  the  Commercial  Course  is  not  con- 
sciously sub-divided  so  that  they  do  not  have  pupils  pursuing 
special  lines  of  endeavor. 

Nine  schools,  or  11.5$,  do  not  have  any  special 
group  called  "General  Commercial  Course" •    This  may  be  due  to 
the  feeling  among  some  educators  that  a  general  course  of  any 
description  is  not  wise;  that  pupils  should  set  up  some  defi- 
nite goal  or  objectives  and  acquire  some  definite  ability. 
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It  is  apparent  then,  that  where  a  General  Commer- 
cial Course  exists  the  feeling  is  that  pupils  shall  study 
Bookkeeping  for  a  time  at  least.    As  Table  IV  shows  43 »6% 
of  this  group  require  one  year  of  Bookkeeping,  and  ~$0.Q%  re- 
quire two  year's  study  of  the  subject  it  is  probable  that 
these  figures  represent  only  the  minimum  requirements  and 
that  if  a  pupil  so  desires,  he  may  take  additional  years  of 
Bookkeeping  as  an  elective  subject. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
METHOD  OF  APPROACH  IN  TEXT  BOOKS  USED. 

The  method  of  approach  in  teaching  Bookkeeping  is 
probably  the  moat  discussed  topic  when  the  conversation  of 
Commercial  educators  turns  to  this  subject.    The  three  most 
generally  recognized  methods  are:   journal,  account  or  ledger, 
and  balance  sheet.    All  three  have  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages, and  that  good  and  poor  results  have  come  from  each  is 
a  fact  to  be  remembered.     Success  or  failure  depends  very 
often  upon  the  teacher.     This  survey  shows  that  all  three 
methods  are  still  In  use.     If  a  teacher  is  using  the  least 
popular  method,  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is 
wrong  or  backward.     The  best  teacher  will  plan  and  carry  on 
his  work  with  the  pupil,  local  conditions  and  the  needs  of 
the  community  uppermost  in  mind.     If  the  least  popular  method 
accomplishes  the  desired  results,  best,  then  he  is  right  in 
using  that  method.    After  all,  the  method  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end,  so  that  nobody  need  be  alarmed,  provided  that  the  ob- 
jective is  accomplished  efficiently  and  effectively. 

In  order  to  determine  which  method  of  approach  is 
most  common,  a  question  was  Included  in  the  questionnaire  ask- 
ing the  approach  used  in  the  text.     The  method  followed  was 
evident  from  this  information,  the  inference  being  that  both 
teacher  and  book  follow  the  same  method. 
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TABLE  V* 

Showing  for  selected  high  schools  of  New  England, 
the  method  of  approach  in  textbooks  In  Bookkeeping: 


METHOD  OF  APPROACH  ! 

NO. OF  SCHOOLS 

'  PERCENT 

Balance  Sheet  ' 

47 

'  6O.3 

Journal  ' 

11 

'  14.1 

Account  * 

7 

;  8.9 

Balance  Sheet  -Account' 
-  Journal 

4 

5.1 

Account  -  Balance  * 
Sheet  ' 

4 

;  5.1 

Equation  ' 

3 

i  3,8 

Journal  -  Balance 

Sheet  ! 

2 

•  2,6 

TOTAL  ' 

78 

;  99.9 

Table  V  shows  that  forty-seven  schools,  60.3$  of 
those  cooperating  in  this  undertaking,  use  text  books  with 
the  balance  sheet  approach. 

The  oldest  method  of  approach,  the  journal  method, 
was  second  in  exclusive  usage  in  the  schools  covered  by  this 
survey.     In  eleven  schools,  14.1$  of  those  assisting,  this 
method  was  found  to  be  in  use. 
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All  three  methods  have  their  champions,  and  this 
survey  showed  the  account  method  is  favored  by  seven  schools, 
Q.9%  of  those  aiding  in  supplying  data  for  this  thesis. 

Sometimes  a  school  uses  text  books  that  have  differ- 
ent methods  of  approach.     This  may  be  due  to  one  or  two  rea- 
sons: 1^  To  allow  each  teacher  to  use  a  text  with  the  method 
that  he  likes  best.    2*_    Books  with  one  method  may  be  replaced 
by  those  using  a  different  approach.     This  replacement  is  pro- 
bably gradual  in  most  cases  and  at  the  time  the  questionnaire 
arrived,   this  transition  was  not  complete.    In  four  schools, 
5.1/6  of  those  assisting,  there  waa  a  wide  range  of  choice  so 
that  a  teacher  could  select  a  text  with  a  journal  approach, 
an  account  approach  or  a  balance  sheet  approach. 

In  four  schools  also  there  was  an  opportunity  for 
choice  between  the  account  method  and  the  balance  sheet  method 
of  approach. 

The  equation  approach,  which  is  really  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  balance  sheet  method,  was  found  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive method  in  three  schools,  which  are  3»8$  of  those  included 
in  this  study. 

Table  V  shows  another  opportunity  for  choice  was 
present  in  two  schools,  2.6%  of  those  cooperating,  where  two 
kinds  of  texts  are  used;  one  the  journal  method  and  the  other 
the  balance  sheet  method.     This  group  enables  the  teacher  to 
choose  between  the  oldest  and  the  newest  methods. 

A  reference  to  Table  V  shows  that  64.1$  of  the  schools 
are  using  the  balance  sheet  method  of  approach  or  a  modifica- 
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tion  of  it,  (equation  method,  3.8^). 

A  closer  study  will  reveal  the  fact  that  all  ex- 
cept 2J>%  of  the  schools  reporting  are  using  the  balance  sheet 
approach  either  exclusively,  or  with  some  other  method.  This 
overwhelming  majority  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
vocational  aim  in  Bookkeeping  has  been  subordinated  to  the  so- 
cialized aspect  and  to  the  fact  that  many  teachers  evidently 
subscribe  to  the  advantages  which  are  claimed  for  the  balance 
sheet  method,  the  newest  of  the  three. 

The  advocates  of  the  balance  sheet  approach  usually 
state  that  it  gives  the  pupil  a  broader  view  of  business  and 
the  application  of  Bookkeeping  to  the  many  phases  of  business. 
This  is  very  desirable  because  the  business  world  itself  has 
changed.     In  the  past  when  the  apprentice  system  was  in  vogue, 
a  person  could  work  up,  step  by  step,  and  gradually  see  the 
relation  of  one  thing  to  another.     In  addition,  one  person 
often  kept  all  the  books  and  records  and  so  obtained  the  com- 
plete picture. 

In  business  today  because  of  large  scale  operation 
and  the  high  degree  of  specialization,  opportunity  is  offerred 
to  comparatively  few  to  get  this  broad  outlook,  which  is  so 
essential  to  advancement  and  success.    Here  is  an  illustration 
of  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  Commercial  curriculum  alive  so 
as  to  keep  pace  with  current  business  conditions  in  order  that 
our  pupils  may  not  be  outdistanced  in  their  struggle  for  a 
livelihood. 
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Other  advantages  which  have  been  presented  in  de- 
fense of  this  method  are: 

"1.     The  purpose  of  bookkeeping  -the 
financial  statements  -  is  emphasized. 

"2.     Interest  of  the  pupil  is  aroused 
at  the  beginning  and  held. 

rt3«    Shows  bookkeeping  as  a  tool  of 
business  and  gives  the  pupil  a  grasp 
of  business  as  a  whole. 

"4.    Gives  pupil  a  thorough  grasp  of 
fundamentals  -  especially  functions 
and  classification  of  accounts,  ad- 
justments, etc. 

" 5*  Does  not  necessitate  a  blind  follow- 
ing of  rules,  since  rules  are  developed 
as  the  pupil  progresses (l) 

"The  chief  objection  to  the  balance  sheet  approach 
offered  by  some  teachers  is  that  it  is  too  complicated  for 
high  school  pupils  to  grasp  the  principles  involved."  (2) 
The  presentation  can  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  high 
school  pupils  by  going  very  slowly  at  first,  taking  illustra- 
tions from  their  own  lives,  and  building  up  a  very  simple  bal- 
ance sheet  rather  than  attempting  to  analyze  the  complicated 
statement  of  a  large  corporation,  as  some  have  attempted* 

Another  objection  that  is  offered  often  is  that  it 
does  not  lend  itself  to  individual  instruction.  (3)     The  ans- 
wer to  this  second  objection  is  that  very  few  schools  follow 
the  plan  of  individual  instruction  except  to  help  backward 
pupi Is  • 

1.  Atlee  L.  Percy,  THE  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

2.  Atlee  L.  Percy,  THE  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEMS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

3.  Lomax  &  Agnew,  PROBLEMS  OF  TEACHING  BOOKKEEPING. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CLASS  OR  INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  -  WHICH? 

Perhaps  in  no  ther  phase  of  this  study  do  the  teach- 
ers agree  so  closely  as  on  the  question  of  the  relative  merits 
of  individual  instruction  as  compared  with  class  instruction 
for  Bookkeeping.     It  may  be  that  a  teacher  does  not  always 
follow  his  own  wishes  because  of  administrative  dictatorship; 
but  in  this  day  of  academic  freedom  this  type  of  restriction 
seldom  extends  to  methods  to  be  employed.    Table  VI  shows  in 
convenient  form  the  replies  to  a  question  on  this  matter. 


TABLE  VI. 


Showing  for  selected  high  schools  of  New  England, 
the  method  of  instruction  used; 


METHOD 

-r  — r  - 
'  NO. OF  SCHOOLS  1 

PERCENT 

Class 

;  62 

79.5 

Class  and  Individual 

17.9 

Individual 

1               1  1 

1.3 

Miscellaneous  * 

1  ! 

1.3 

TOTAL 

j  78 

100. 

Class  method  first  half  year;  individual  method  last  half. 
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In  reading  Table  VI,  one  is  immediately  impressed 
with  the  favorable  position  occupied  by  the  class  method  of 
instruction.    Of  the  seventy -eight  schools  reporting,  sixty- 
two,  or  79.5$  use  this  method  in  teaching  Bookkeeping. 

In  fourteen  schools,  which  is  17*9%  of  those  coop- 
erating in  this  survey,  a  combination  of  class  and  individual 
instruction  is  used.    Four  of  this  group  state  that  the  indi- 
vidual method  is  used  only  occasionally  and  that  class  work 
occupies  a  majority  of  their  time. 

Three  of  the  remaining  ten  signify  their  preference 
for  the  Individual  method  with  class  room  instruction  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  custom. 

One  school,  1*3%,  reports  that  instruction  in  Book- 
keeping is  given  to  pupils  individually.    While  this  is  not 
the  most  popular  way,  the  circumstances  in  that  particular 
case  may  be  such  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  only 
in  this  way.     If  the  pupils  benefit  most  by  the  exclusive  use 
of  individual  instruction  then  that  is  the  only  way  that  is 
correct,  even  though  it  is  very  much  in  the  minority,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  survey.    A  good  teacher  never  loses  sight  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  teaching  pupils  and  not  subject  matter. 

From  the  teacher's  point  of  view  the  great  danger 
is  that  he  may  become  only  a  corrector  instead  of  a  teacher. 

In  the  northern  part  of  New  England  there  is  one 
school,  or  1*3%,  that  uses  the  class  method  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  and  the  individual  method  Of  instruction  the 
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last  half.    This  school  uses  a  long  practice  set.    The  prob- 
ability is  that  the  principles  of  elementary  Bookkeeping  are 
presented  in  class  so  that  all  of  the  advantages  of  group  in- 
struction may  be  obtained.     In  the  last  half  of  the  year  a 
long  set  is  used  that  will  illustrate  the  principles  taught, 
and  thus,  within  limits,  provision  is  made  for  individual  dif- 
ferences.    There  are  two  dangers  to  guard  against  here:  first, 
the  bright  ambitious  pupil  will  complete  the  work  before  the 
year  is  over  and  he  must  be  given  extra  work  tactfully  so  he 
will  not  feel  he  is  being  penalized  for  his  ability;  second, 
the  dull,  lazy  pupil  may  get  so  far  behind  that  he  becomes  hope- 
lessly discouraged  and  stops  work  entirely. 

Table  VI  brings  very  forceably  to  one's  attention 
the  fact  that  the  class  method  of  instruction  is  by  far  the 
most  popular  in  New  England  schools.     This  situation  may  not 
be  the  same  all  over  the  country  ,but  the  survey  is  representa- 
tive enough  so  that  one  can  safely  say  that  teachers  of  Book- 
keeping in  secondary  schools  in  this  section  favor  the  class 
method  of  instruction. 

Naturally  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  there  will  be  arguments  pro  and  con  for  both 
sides.    A  professor  of  education  in  a  west  coast  university 
offers  the  following  arguments  in  favor  of  group  instruction: 

"1.     It  brings  the  child  into  intimate 
contact  with  other  pupils,  whereby 
he  learns  that  there  are  children 
who  are  as  original  or  as  stupid  as 
he,  and  so  learns  to  know  his  own 
ability  in  terms  of  the  abilities  of 
others • 
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"2.    He  Is  forced  Into  competition 
of  all  kinds,  competition  in  ideas, 
in  speed  and  accuracy,  in  the  re- 
quirements of  the  various  skills, 
and  in  good  manners,  and  is  there- 
by stimulated  to  do  his  very  best. 

"  3»    He  learns  how  to  cooperate  with 
his  fellows  in  all  the  various 
class  exercises. 

"4.     Through  these  intimate  contacts 
he  develops  a  more  cosmopolitan 
point  of  view,  a  broader  basis  for 
human  sympathy,  and  a  saner  view  of 
his  own  rights  and  duties. 

"5*  Practically  none  of  these  things 
can  be  effectively  accomplished  by 
strictly  individual  ins truction" . \ 1) . 

"6.     It  is  more  economical  in  its  main- 
tenance and  this  is,   of  course,  the 
chief  reason  for  its  extensive  use."  (2). 

The  outstanding  argument  against  class  instruct- 
ion is  that  we  fail  to  provide  for  individual  differences. 
With  a  little  effort  on  the  teacher's  part  this  method  can 
be  used  and  provisions  made  for  differences  by  providing 
opportunities  for  enrichment  for  the  brighter  pupils  and  in- 
dividual help  after  school  or  during  a  study  period  for  those 
who  are  a  bit  slow.    Of  the  sixty-two  who  report  that  they  use 
the  class  method,  four  indicate  that  they  also  give  individ- 
ual instruction  after  school  to  pupils  who  are  slow  to  grasp 
the  material.     It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  nearly  all  tea- 
chers using  the  class  method  give  individual  Instruction  to 
dull  pupils  who  are  willing  to  devote  a  little  extra  time  to 
the  subject  outside  of  school  hours. 

It  is  apparent  then,  that  the  class  method  of  ln- 

1.  J.  B.  Sears,  CLASSROOM  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONTROL. 

2.  William  C  Bagley,  CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT. 
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struction  is  the  most  common  by  a  considerable  margin.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  most  teachers  subscribe  to  some 
or  all  of  the  advantages  as  presented  by  advocates  of  this 
method.    Many  instructors  using  the  class  method  realize  that 
there  are  some  advantages  to  individual  instruction,  especial- 
ly for  slow  or  backward  pupils.    Another  reason  that  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  wide  use  of  class  instruction  is  that  most 
of  the  present  text  books  are  using  some  form  of  balance  sheet 
approach  which  lends  itself  more  to  group,  rather  than  to  in- 
dividual teaching.     The  social  aspect  of  Bookkeeping  is  now 
emphasized  more  than  heretofore.    We  seek  to  give  the  pupil 
a  broader  outlook  and  viewpoint  which  can  be  developed  much 
better  by  group  work. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
METHOD  OF  ASSIGNMENT. 

A  question  that  has  provoked  a  great  deal  of  thought 
among  educators  is  whether  homework  should  be  assigned  to  chil- 
dren or  whether  the  curriculum  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  child  to  spend  his  entire  after  school  hours  in  health- 
ful and  beneficial  recreation. 

In  all  grades  some  teachers  dogmatically  say  that  all 
children  should  have  a  home  assignment  daily;  others  are  just 
as  certain  that  no  pupil  should  be  compelled  to  spend  his  hours 
of  freedom  in  study.    Tnere  is  a  third  group  which  believes 
that  home  lessons  have  a  definite  value  but  should  not  be  given 
to  children  until  they  have  had  ample  time  to  build  up  their 
bodies  and  thus  lay  a  foundation  for  health  and  happiness.  This 
last  group  believes  that  when  a  child  reaches  the  seventh  grade 
he  is  ready  for  outside  assignments  of  a  reasonable  length. 

It  is  probable  that  some  kind  of  work  should  be  given 
to  a  pupil  under  such  circumstances  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  rely  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  ingenuity;  the  assign- 
ment made  under  these  circumstances  comes  nearest  to  the  con- 
ditions as  a  pupil  finds  them  when  he  enters  the  business  world. 
A  pupil  is  entitled  to  have  work  assigned  so  that  he  may  know 
what  assets  he  has  to  offer  a  prospective  employer  in  the  way 
of  acquired  knowledge  and  skill.    Whether  this  opportunity  is 
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provided  in  a  laboratory  period  or  in  the  form  of  home  assign- 
ment will  be  governed  by  individual  circumstances.    If  the 
former  is  used,   the  teacher  must  guard  against  thinking  for 
the  pupil;  thought  provoking  questions  may  be  asked  but  the 
student  should  think  for  himself.     When  work  is  to  be  done 
outside  of  school  there  is  the  ever  present  danger  of  some- 
one's doing  the  problems  for  the  pupil,  or  of  his  copying 
the  work  of  other  members  of  the  class.    All  of  these  evils 
can  be  eliminated  by  good  teaching,  good  management  and  prop- 
er motivation.     In  some  subjects  the  problem  of  deciding  wheth- 
er assignments  shall  be  done  in  school  or  at  home  is  not  pres- 
ent.    For  example,  in  Typewriting,  Woodworking,  or  Manual  Arts 
of  any  other  kind,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  the  students 
to  do  any  work  at  home,  and  hence,  it  is  necessary  to  make  pro- 
visions for  practice  in  the  school  program.    As  far  as  Book- 
keeping is  concerned,  the  practice  in  regard  to  this  matter 
may  be  found  from  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

In  one  Instance,  the  answer  was  indefinite,  and  for 
reasons  already  given,  were  so  labelled. 
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TABLE  VII. 

Showing  for  selected  high  schools  of  New  England, 
the  method  of  assignment: 


 r— 

METHOD  OF  ASSIGNMENT  ' 

NO. OF  SCHOOLS 

1  PERCENT 

Laboratory  and  Home 

47 

|  60.3 

Home  1 

19  | 

24.3 

Laboratory 

11  1 

14.1 

Indefinite  1 

1  ! 

1.3 

TOTAL  1 

78  ; 

100.0 

As  brought  out  in  Table  VII,  60.3$  of  the  teachers 
of  Bookkeeping  in  secondary  schools  of  New  England  recognize 
that  there  are  advantages  in  having  some  assignments  done  by 
the  pupils  at  home  and  in  schools,  thus  they  plan  their  course 
so  as  to  utilize  these  advantages.    No  doubt  there  are  many 
more  who  would  like  to  follow  the  same  practice  but  are  unable 
to  do  so  because  of  local  conditions.     There  may  even  be  some 
who  could  use  both  but  fail  to  see  the  advantages. 

Table  VII  shows  further  that  24.3$,  which  is  nine- 
teen schools,  plan  their  assignments  with  the  idea  in  mind 
that  the  pupils  shall  do  them  outside  of  school.     These  tea- 
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chers  probably  feel  that  they  should  teach  all  of  the  time 
and  thus  give  a  pupil  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  benefit  from  a  day's  attendance.    Of  course  in 
some  schools  it  may  be  the  principal's  or  superintendent's 
idea  that  teachers  should  teach  all  of  the  time. 

Of  the  eleven,  14. 1$,  who  plan  their  assignment 
for  laboratory  use  there  are  only  three  who  indicate  that 
they  give  any  outside  work  at  all,  and  this  only  in  the  case 
of  make-up  work  for  pupils  who  have  been  absent.     In  another 
case  all  work  is  done  in  school  except  in  the  senior  year 
where  home  lessons  are  given  in  Cost  Accounting. 

A  discussion  of  the  assignment  and  its  functions 
will  be  pertinent  at  this  point.    The  assignment  has  two  main 
functions : 

1.  "It  should  clear  up  the  insuperable 
or  relatively  Insuperable  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  form. 

2.  "It  is  to  develop  in  the  pupil  either 
an  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
text,  or  a  motive  for  attacking  the  text 
aggressively".  (1). 

There  are  probably  only  a  few,  if  any,  who  do  not 
agree  that  the  assignment  has  sufficient  value  to  warrant  its 
still  being  an  important  factor  in  directing  the  work  of  pu- 
pils.    The  difference  of  opinion  arises  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
gram shall  be  arranged  so  as  to  allow  time  for  these  assign- 
ments to  be  done  in  school,  or  whether  we  expect  the  pupil  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  home  work  each  day. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  benefits 
1.  William  C  Bagley,  CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT • 
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which  may  be  derived  from  home  study  by  pupils  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  age.    Some  think  that  it  Is  good  mental 
discipline  for  a  pupil  to  work  over  a  lesson  by  himself  an 
hour  or  two  daily.     It  might  even  be  suggested  that  a  home 
lesson  every  day  would  teach  the  child  to  use  his  time  in- 
telligently, plan  his  own  work,  acquire  the  habit  of  sustain- 
ed effort,  and  in  short,  assist  in  the  development  of  many 
traits  of  character  which  are  essential  to  the  successful 
adult.     When  assignments  are  to  be  done  at  home  instead  of  in 
school  it  is  then  possible  to  devote  the  entire  school  day 
to  learning.    This  may  permit  more  complete  courses  for  the 
pupil's  selection  so  as  to  provide  a  well-rounded  education 
for  each,  or  it  may  mean  that  the  periods  will  be  longer  and 
thus  the  teacher  can  go  more  slowly  and  allow  more  opportun- 
ity for  group  discussion  which  would  be  welcomed  by  many  tea- 
chers in  different  subjects.    Another  reason  for  home  assign- 
ments, especially  in  secondary  schools,  is  that  pupils  going 
to  college  will  have  home  work.    Those  who  are  going  to  enter 
business  immediately  after  leaving  school  will  have  to  work 
harder  in  order  to  advance;  thus  home  work  in  high  school  is 
preparing  the  pupil  for  the  future,  and  therefore,  Justified. 
These  are  the  advantages  most  usually  offered  by  advocates  of 
home  assignments. 

In  the  past,  long  hours  of  home  study  were  taken 
for  granted  as  being  an  essential  part  of  education.  Compara- 
tively recently  educators  and  medical  men  have  questioned  the 
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wisdom  of  such  a  policy.     The  following  have  been  cited  by 
this  group  as  sufficient  reasons  why  home  assignments  should 
not  be  given: 

"1.     There  is  danger  to  the  health 
of  a  pupil  who  works  through  the 
school  hours  and  in  the  evenings 
too.    Six  hours  of  hard  mental 
work  is  all  that  should  be  re- 
quired of  a  growing  child.  Study 
which  interferes  with  abundant 
sleep  causes  incomparably  more 
harm  than  benefit  to  school  pro- 
gress . 

"2.    Long  hours  are  conducive  to  bad 
habits  of  dwadling  over  work  both 
at  school  and  at  home.  Study 
periods  at  school  become  occasions 
for  mischief  and  those  at  home  for 
trifling.     The  maximum  efficiency 
and  the  best  mental  habits  result 
from  a  few  hours  of  concentrated 
attention  and  high  pressure  work, 
with  complete  relief  at  other  times. 

"3«     The  amount  of  time  devoted  to 

lessons  at  home  cannot  be  controlled. 
Some  children  need  much  more  than 
others  to  accomplish  the  same  task. 
Where  departmental  teaching  prevails, 
as  in  high  schools,  ordinarily  each 
teacher  makes  his  assignments  without 
reference  to  others.    One  night  the 
child  will  have  very  little  to  do, 
while  each  of  four  or  five  teachers 
may  require  an  extra  task  the  next 
night.     Inquiry  among  the  teachers 
of  a  certain  group  of  high  school 
pupils  disclosed  the  fact  that  co- 
llectively they  were  expecting  from 
six  to  eight  hours  of  study  from 
those  children  practically  every  night. 
Each  of  these  teachers  had  indignant- 
ly denied  that  he  was  overtaxing  them 
in  his  department  and  was  astonished 
at  the  combined  results. 


Study  in  some  homes  is  done  with  bad 
lights  and  such  discomforts  and  dis- 
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tractlons  as  to  be  more  harm- 
ful than  profitable.     In  the 
better  homes  there  is  often 
very  much  of  'helping'  of  the 
misguided  sort,  which  is  worse 
than  none  at  all,  upsetting 
plans  for  training  in  study  and 
deceiving  the  teacher  utterly 
as  to  the  child's  effort  and 
achievement. 

"5.       'Lessons  to  get'  is  made  an 
excuse,  valid  or  not  ,  for  eva- 
sion of  home  duties,  church 
attendance,  and  other  responsi- 
bilities which  are,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  no  less  educative  than 
school  duties. 

"6.      Home  life,  which  Americans  re- 
gard as  the  basis  of  that  which 
is  best  and  purest  in  our  civili- 
sation, is  largely  destroyed. 
From  the  time  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  sit  up  at  night  the  long 
winter  evenings  mean  to  him  not 
the  beautiful  ideals  of  hearth-3ide 
and  home  circle,  but  the  hardest 
and  most  uninspiring  tasks  that  he 
will  probably  ever  know.    Might  not 
some  of  our  social  problems  be  very 
much  alleviated  if  the  demands  of 
the  school  did  not  make  Impossible 
the  fine  influences  of  uplifting 
memories  and  Ideals  of  sweet  home 
life? 

"7«    By  this  relentless  grind,  day  and 
night,  childhood  is  made  abnormally 
severe,  and  no  opportunity  is  given 
for  training  for  the  intelligent 
enjoyment  of  culture  and  leisure."  (1). 

In  summarizing  this  chapter  your  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  a  combination  of  laboratory  and  home  assign- 
ments is  by  far  the  most  popular.    Next  in  practice  is  the 
assignment  for  home  work,  and  third  is  the  assignment  to  be 
done  in  a  laboratory  period.    As  Table  VII  shows,   the  spread 


1.  Henry  Eastman  Bennett,  SCHOOL  EFFICIENCY. 
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between  the  first  two  is  considerable.    The  information  pre- 
sented here  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  individual 
teacher's  preference  because  it  is  not  always  possible  to  carry 
out  one's  own  ideas,  but  it  does  show  what  is  being  done. 


- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
POLICY  IN  REGARD  TO  SETS  . 

In  the  very  early  stages  of  Commercial  Education 
there  was  a  definite  need  for  practice  sets  in  Bookkeeping 
because  of  a  lack  of  textbooks  on  the  subject.     The  plan  was 
to  set  up  a  series  of  transactions  and  have  the  pupil  enter 
them  on  printed  forms.     When  the  set  was  finished  the  student 
would  have  completed  the  Bookkeeping  Cycle.  (1). 

At  present  there  are  sufficient  textbooks  written 
on  the  subject  of  Bookkeeping  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  depend 
upon  sets.    There  are  many  who  believe  that  sets  are  useful 
as  a  means  of  summarizing  the  points  presented  to  the  pupil 
and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  keep  a  set  of  books  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the  business  world* 

A  survey  of  this  nature  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out a  study  of  the  trend  in  the  policy  of  the  use  of  sets. 
The  results  of  this  particular  phase  of  the  thesis  are  pre- 
sented in  table  form  on  the  following  page. 


1.  Harry  D.  Kitson,  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE  VIII, 

Showing  for  selected  high  schools  of  New  England 
the  policy  in  regard  to  sets. 


■  T 

T 

POLICY 

1  No. OF  SCHOOLS 
1 

1 
1 

PERCENT 

ohort  bets  &  brief  &X- 
ercises 

1 
i 
1 

22 

1 
t 
1 

28.3 

Short  Sets  &  Long  Sets 
&  Brief  Exercises 

t 
1 

• 

1 

20 

1 
t 
1 

25.6 

Short  Sets 

1 
1 

15 

1 
1 

19.2 

Brief  Exercises 

1 
1 

7 

I 
I 

y  .u 

Long  Sets  &  Brief  Ex- 
ercises 

1 
1 
t 

6 

1 
1 
1 

7.7 

Short  Sets  &  Long  Sets 

t 
1 

1 
1 

5.1 

Long  Sets 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

5.1 

TOTAL 

1 
1 

78 

t 
1 

100.0 

Table  VIII  shows 

that 

in  twenty-two 

schools,  or 

28.3$  of  those  cooperating, 

the 

teachers  use 

short  sets  and 

brief  exercises ♦ 


There  are  a  number  of  authorities  who  believe  that 
there  are  advantages  in  using  short  sets,  long  sets,  and  brief 
exercises,  consequently  they  use  all  three.    This  is  the  situ- 
ation in  twenty  schools,  or  25 of  those  assisting  in  this 
work. 

This  table  also  shows  that  fifteen  schools,  or  19.2$ 


c 
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of  those  covered  by  the  study,  make  use  of  short  sets  exclu- 
sively . 

The  newest  trend  In  this  phase  of  Bookkeeping, brief 
exercises,  found  conditions  suitable  for  their  exclusive  use 
in  seven  schools,  9.0$  of  those  reporting.    Three  of  these 
seven  are  using  brief  exercises  exclusively  because  of  necessi- 
ty, probably  to  economize.     The  remaining  four  are  following 
this  policy  from  choice  rather  than  from  necessity. 

In  six  schools,  7 >1%  of  this  group,  long  sets  and 
brief  exercises  are  in  use» 

Table  VIII  also  indicates  that  authorities  in  four 
schools,  or  5»l/6  of  those  cooperating,  seem  to  believe  that 
the  ideal  combination  for  this  phase  of  teaching  Bookkeeping 
is  the  short  sets  and  the  long  sets. 

In  just  as  many  cases,  four  schools,  or  5*1$  of  those 
assisting,  people  are  using  the  long  sets  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose • 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that  the  practice 
set  still  has  a  very  definite  place  in  Bookkeeping,  although 
the  reason  for  its  presence  has  changed.    We  notice,  too, 
that  brief  exercises  are  being  used  considerably.    This  type 
of  assignment  is  the  solution  to  one  of  the  ills  of  practice 
sets,  particularly  long  sets.    In  practice  sets  the  pupil 
makes  financial  statements  comparatively  seldom;  when  using 
brief  exercises  the  teacher  can  arrange  to  have  repetition  un- 
til trial  balances  and  financial  statements  are  no  longer 
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nightmares  to  the  pupils.     In  much  the  same  way  the  teacher 
can  make  repeated  use  of  brief  exercises  that  will  illustrate 
the  handling  of  difficult  points  that  occur  comparatively  in- 
frequently in  the  usual  practice  set.    Many  educators  favor 
the  practice  set  because  it  presents  an  opportunity  for  appli- 
cation of  principles  learned  to  a  situation  similar  to  that 
encountered  by  pupils  who  are  going  to  be  bookkeepers. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  use  short  sets  in  ele- 
mentary Bookkeeping  and  long  sets  in  the  advanced  work.  One 
reason  for  getting  away  from  the  exclusive  use  of  sets  in 
many  cases  is  that  the  vocational  aim  has  been  subordinated 
somewhat  in  favor  of  the  socialized  aspect* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


FREQUENCY  OF  TESTS. 

When  one  studies  the  policy  in  regard  to  frequency 
of  tests  he  is  immediately  impressed  with  the  variety  of  com- 
binations in  the  same  subject.    This  condition  may  not  be  the 
same  all  over  the  country.    No  doubt  in  New  York,  for  example, 
where  everybody  strives  to  make  a  favorable  showing  in  the  Re- 
gent Examinations,  there  would  likely  be  more  uniformity  in 
the  frequency  with  which  examinations  are  given.    None  of  the 
New  England  States  have  state-wide  examinations.     The  presence 
or  absence  of  such  examinations  greatly  influences  the  teacher 
in  determining  how  often  he,  of  his  own  volition,  shall  give 
tests  to  his  classes. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  reader  has  undoubtedly 
noticed  that,  making  allowances  for  local  conditions  and  per- 
sonal opinions,  there  was  a  reasonable  amount  of  uniformity 
in  the  practices  and  policies  of  those  cooperating  in  this  sur- 
vey.   Table  IX,  on  the  following  page,  shows  the  many  combi- 
nations of  frequency  with  which  tests  are  given. 


! 
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TABLE  IX* 

Showing  for  selected  high  schools  of  New  England, 
the  frequency  with  which  tests  are  given. 


 r  1  

TESTING  PLAN  1  NO. OF  SCHOOLS   '  PERCENT 


Monthly  !  14  '  17.9 

No  definite  time,  en-....' 

tirely  up  to  teachervr..1  11  I....14.1 

Bi-weekly  !  t9  1  11.5 

Weekly  1  7  !  9.0 

Bi-monthly  !  5  !  6.4 

Weekly  and  monthly  '  5  1  6.4 

Dept.  Exam  6  weeks  with     '  ' 

others  at  teacher's  dis-1  ! 

cretion  1  4  1  5*1 

Weekly  and  final  each 

semester  '  3  '  3*8 

Exam  quarterly , others  at  1 

teacher's  discretion. . . .  '  3  '  3*8 

Bi-weekly  and  final  each  ' 

semester  1  2  1  2.6 

Exam  once  a  semester,  ! 

others  at  teacher's  dis-'  ' 

cretion  '  2  '  2.6 

Daily  *  1  1  1.3 

Weekly  and  final  end  of     !  ' 

year  '  1  '  1*3 

Monthly  and  final  end  of  '  ' 

year  '  1  '  1«3 

Bi-monthly  and  frequent  ' 

smaller  tests  '  1  '  1*3 

Once  a  semester  '  1  1  1.3 

Formal  Exam  5  weeks  '  ..1  '  1.3 

Weekly  and  bi-monthly....'  1  !  1.3 

Weekly  and  bi-weekly  '  1  '  1.3 

Daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  1  '  1.3 

Bi-weekly  and  bi-monthly.'  1  '  1.3 

Weekly,  bi-monthly , final  ' 

at  mid-year  and  end  of 

year  1  1  '  1*3 

Dally,  weekly,  and  final  ' 
at  end  of  semester  '  1  1  1*3 


TOTAL  '  78  '  98.8 
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Table  IX  shows  that  a  month  is  the  most  popular 
interval  between  examinations.    In  this  survey  it  was  found 
that  fourteen  schools,  or  17 »9%  of  those  cooperating,  have 
examinations  monthly. 

The  next  most  popular  practice  was  to  leave  the 
matter  of  frequency  of  examinations  entirely  up  to  the  teacher. 
This  is  the  practice  in  eleven  schools,  or  14. 1#  of  those  co- 
operating.   Teachers  in  this  group  indicate  that  they  give  ex- 
aminations whenever  they  have  finished  a  unit,  when  they  have 
finished  a  chapter  or  section  in  the  textbook,  or  whenever, 
for  any  other  reason,  they  think  it  is  desirable. 

In  nine  schools,  or  11*5%  of  this  group  assisting, 
bi-weekly  examinations  are  the  usual  customs. 

Table  IX  also  shows  that  in  seven  schools,  or  9»% 
of  those  cooperating,  teachers  prefer  to  give  examinations 
weekly . 

Bi-monthly  examinations  were  favored  in  five  schools, 
or  6.h%  of  those  cooperating. 

In  as  many  cases,  five  schools,  or  6.4$  of  those  co- 
operating, a  combination  of  weekly  and  monthly  examinations  is 
considered  desirable. 

In  four  schools,  or  5.1$  of  those  cooperating,  depart- 
mental examinations  are  given  every  six  weeks  and  any  tests  may 
be  given  by  the  individual  teachers  at  their  discretion  between 
these  departmental  examinations. 

A  weekly  test  and  final  examination  each  semester  is 
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the  policy  In  three  schools,  or  3*8%  of  those  cooperating. 

In  a  like  number  of  schools,  three,  or  of 
those  cooperating,  they  have  departmental  examinations  quart- 
erly and  the  teachers  give  as  many  more  as  they  think  is  nec- 
essary.   Here  again  the  teachers  indicated  that  they  consid- 
ered such  examinations  necessary  at  the  end  of  chapters  or  sec- 
tions in  textbooks  or  whenever  a  unit  has  been  completed. 

A  policy  of  a  bi-weekly  examination  and  a  final  ex- 
amination each  semester  is  found  to  be  in  existence  in  two 
schools,  or  2.6%  of  those  cooperating. 

In  a  like  number  of  instances,  two  schools,  or  2.6% 
of  those  cooperating,  they  have  departmental  examinations  each 
semester  and  the  teachers  give  as  many  more  as  they  think  ad- 
visable • 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  Table  IX  once  more,  he 
will  notice  that  each  of  the  following  alternatives  was  found 
in  one  school,  or  1.3%  of  those  cooperating:  (l)  Daily; (2)  Week- 
ly and  final  end  of  year;  (3)  Monthly  and  final  end  of  year; 
(4)  Bi-monthly  and  frequent  smaller  tests;  (5)  Once  a  semester; 
(6)  Formal  Exam  5  weeks;  (7)  Weekly  and  bi-monthly;  (8)  Weekly 
and  bi-weekly;  (9)  Daily,  weekly,  and  monthly;  (10)  Bi-weekly 
and  bi-monthly;  (ll)  Weekly,  bi-monthly,  final  at  mid-year  and 
end  of  year;  (12)  Daily,  weekly,  and  final  at  end  of  semester. 

Everybody  has  his  own  opinion  as  to  how  often  exami- 
nations should  be  given,  and  whether  too  much  time  is  devoted 
to  them.     In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  quote  (x.M-'Ruch, 
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Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  who  says: 

"While  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  time  which  can  profitably  be 
devoted  to  examination  of  pupils 
is  before  us,  it  is  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  question  which  are  some- 
times overlooked.    In  the  first 
place,  the  total  amount  of  time 
allotted  to  examining  pupils'  ach- 
ievement is  Ordinarily  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  total  time 
available  for  study.    Even  if  the 
examination  periods  were  doubled 
or  trebled  in  length  this  would 
still  hold  true.    To  count  this 
time  lost  from  the  teaching  time 
is  erroneous.    Owing  to  the  com- 
petitive spirit  and  unusual  effort 
shown  by  pupils  during  formal  ex- 
aminations, the  examination  period 
really  becomes  a  highly  motivated 
and  effective  teaching  situation. 
Within  very  wide  limits,  time 
spent  on  well  thought-out  examina- 
tions is  time  very  effectively  em- 
ployed.   This  point  is  not  always 
consciously  borne  In  mind".  ( l) 

While  Professor  Ruch  specifies  formal  examinations 

the  above  undoubtedly  holds  true,  perhaps  with  some  slight 


modification,  for  informal  tests. 


1.  Gr.  M.  Ruch,  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  WRITTEN  EXAMINATION. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
TYPES  OF  TESTS. 


Now  that  the  frequency  with  which  tests  are  given 
has  been  presented,  a  discussion  of  the  kinds  of  tests  used 
might  be  worth  while. 

TABLE  X. 

Showing  for  selected  high  schools  of  New  England, 
the  types  of  tests  used  in  Bookkeeping. 


TYPE  OF  TEST 

— r  1 — 

'  NO,  OF  SCHOOLS  1 

PERCENT 

Problem  and  Short 
Answer 

!       30  ! 

38.5 

Problem,  Essay  and 
Short  Answer 

1              21  ! 

26.9 

Problem 

21.8 

Short  Answer 

|              5  j 

6.4 

Essay  and  Problem 

i               4  t 

5.1 

Indefinite 

1               1  I 

1.3 

TOTAL 

78 

100.0 

Table  X  shows  that  the  most  popular  type  of  test, 
the  problem  and  short  answer,  is  found  in  thirty,  or  38.5$ 
of  those  cooperating. 
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of  those  cooperating. 

In  twenty-one  schools,  or  26 *9%  of  those  assisting 
in  this  survey,  the  problem,  essay  and  short  answer  tests  are 
next  in  popularity. 

The  problem  test  is  used  exclusively  in  seventeen 
schools,  or  21. Q%  of  those  cooperating. 

The  short  answer  test  found  exclusive  favor  in  five, 
or  6.4$  of  those  schools  reporting. 

The  essay  and  problem  types  of  tests  are  found  to  be 
used  by  four  schools,  or  5*1/6  of  those  assisting. 

In  this  group,  as  in  many  other  tables,  one  school 
was  indefinite  in  its  answer,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  so 
labelled  on  the  table. 

It  is  apparent  from  a  study  of  Table  X  that  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  any  one  kind  of  test  is  comparatively  infrequent 
A  combination  of  two  or  more  types  is  the  usual  practice,  with 
the  problem  and  short  answer  group  being  the  most  popular.  No 
doubt  it  was  noticed  that  the  exclusive  use  of  the  essay  and 
short  answer  type  of  test  was  not  found  to  be  in  use  in  any  of 
the  seventy-eight  schools  cooperating  in  this  work.    In  only 
five  schools,  or  6.4$  of  those  assisting,  the  problem  type  of 
test  was  not  used  as  a  means  of  quizzing.    It  would  appear  then 
that  in  Bookkeeping  the  problem  is  an  important  aid  in  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  served  by  examinations.    Some  authorities 
consider  the  function  of  examination  to  be  as  follows: 
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" 1.    Motivation  of  the  learning 
of  pupils . 

"2.    Maintenance  of  standards  of 
accomplishment. 

"3.     Training  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language. 

"4.    Measurement  of  accomplish- 
ment." (1). 


1.  G.M.Ruch,  THE  OBJECTIVE  OR  NEW-TYPE  EXAMINATION • 
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CHAPTER  X. 
SUMMARY* 

The  outstanding  points  brought  out  by  this  survey 
are  as  follows: 

1.     Table  I  shows  that  more  schools  offer  the  first  year 
of  formal  Bookkeeping  in  Grade  X  than  in  any  other  year.  Of 
the  schools  covered  by  this  survey,  fifty-nine  of  them,  which 
is  75*6$  of  the  group,  follow  this  policy.    If  a  study  of  this 
nature  were  given  years  ago  it  would  have  shown  that  more  schools 
offered  the  first  year  of  formal  Bookkeeping  in  Grade  IX.  At 
present  in  ten  schools,  which  is  12. 8$  of  those  cooperating,  the 
first  year  of  formal  Bookkeeping  is  still  offered  in  Grade  IX* 
Reasons  that  have  been  suggested  for  this  change  are; 

(a)  If  the  pupil  postpones  his  introduction 
to  formal  Bookkeeping  until  he  is  a  Sopho- 
more in  high  school  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  some  preliminary  course  such  as  Cleri- 
cal Practice  or  Junior  Business  Training. 
Some  type  of  a  preliminary  course  will, 

as  a  rule  prove  beneficial. 

(b)  Because  business  has  become  more  complex 
in  recent  years  the  Bookkeeping  course  it- 
self has  become  more  complicated  and  hence 
we  need  more  mature  and  better  qualified 
students • 
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2.  Many  secondary  schools  divide  their  Commercial 
Course  so  that  they  have  pupils  who  specialize  in  Bookkeep- 
ing.    The  minimum  requirement  in  the  number  of  years  that  pu- 
pils of  this  group  study  Bookkeeping  varies.     Three  years  is 
the  most  popular  period,  as  is  indicated  in  Table  II,  which 
shows  that  thirty-two  schools,  or  41$  of  those  cooperating, 
favor  this  length  of  time.     In  this  group  there  was  one  school 
that  did  not  insist  upon  any  minimum  requirement.    At  this 
school  pupils  who  specialize  in  Bookkeeping  usually  study  the 
subject  for  two  and  one-half  years. 

3.  In  a  great  many  high  schools  Phonography  is  a 
major  division  of  the  Commercial  curriculum.    Most  of  these 
schools  require  pupils  who  specialize  in  Shorthand  to  study 
Bookkeeping  for  some  time,  at  least.     This  is  the  situation 
in  fifty -four  schools  or  69.3$  of  those  cooperating.  The 
amount  of  time  that  pupils  who  specialize  in  Phonography  are 
required  to  devote  to  Bookkeeping  varies  from  one-half  year 
to  three  years.     In  thirty-three  schools,  which  is  42.3$  of 
all  that  are  assisting  in  this  survey,  one  year  is  the  mini- 
mum requirement  for  students  who  major  in  Shorthand. 

4.  Most  high  schools  have  their  curriculum  divided 
so  that  they  offer  a  General  Commercial  Course.    Since  Book- 
keeping is  the  backbone  of  all  Commercial  Courses,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  the  minimum  requirement  in  terms  of  years 

for  pupils  who  pursue  the  General  Commercial  Course.  In  thirty- 
four  schools,  43»6$  of  those  included  in  this  survey,  pupils 
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taking  this  course  are  required  to  study  Bookkeeping  for  one 
year.     In  twenty-four  schools,  30.8$  of  those  assisting  in 
this  work,  the  minimum  requirement  for  such  pupils  is  two  years. 
Five  schools,  which  is  6.4$  of  those  covered  in  this  report, 
have  no  Bookkeeping  requirements  for  the  General  Commercial 
Course  students.     All  of  these  requirements  in  number  of  years 
represent  the  minimum  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  opportunity  for 
pupils  in  all  three  sub-divisions  of  the  Commercial  Course  to 
take  additional  Bookkeeping  as  an  elective. 

5.  When  studying  the  method  of  approach,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  exclusive  use  of  the  balance  sheet  method  is 
by  far  the  most  popular.     In  approximately  60%  of  the  schools 
cooperating,  this  method  is  used  exclusively.     In  77%  of  the 
schools  in  this  survey  the  balance  sheet  method  of  approach  is 
used  either  exclusively  or  in  conjunction  with  some  other  method. 

6.  Perhaps  in  no  other  phase  of  this  study  do  the 
teachers  agree  so  closely  as  on  the  question  of  the  relative 
merits  of  individual  instruction  as  compared  with  class  instruct- 
ion for  Bookkeeping.    In  sixty -two  schools,  which  is  79*5%  of 
those  assisting  in  this  undertaking,  the  class  method  of  in- 
struction is  used  exclusively.    Fourteen  other  schools  use  a 
combination  of  class  and  individual  method  of  instruction.  There 
is  only  one  school  that  reports  using  the  individual  method  ex- 
clusively . 

7*    The  assignment  apparently  still  has  a  place  in 
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education.    The  difference  of  opinion  arises  as  to  whether 
this  place  is  in  the  home  or  in  the  school.     In  forty-seven 
schools,  60.3$  of  those  cooperating,  Bookkeeping  teachers 
assign  some  work  to  he  done  in  school  and  some  to  be  done  at 
home.     In  nineteen  schools,  24.3$  of  this  group,  teachers 
plan  their  course  so  that  the  Bookkeeping  assignments  are  done 
at  home.     In  eleven  schools,  14.1$  of  those  assisting  with 
this  survey,  the  program  is  arranged  so  that  Bookkeeping  assign- 
ments are  usually  done  in  school.     In  this  last  group,  out- 
side assignments  are  done  by  pupils  who  have  been  absent  from 
class . 

8.  Bookkeeping  has  a  problem  that  is  not  present 
in  any  other  subject,  that  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to  use 
sets;  and  if  so,  shall  they  be  long  or  short?    In  twenty-two 
schools,  28.3$  of  those  cooperating,  the  authorities  consider 
that  it  is  best  to  use  a  combination  of  short  sets  and  brief 
exercises  in  teaching  Bookkeeping.    A  combination  that  is  a 
close  second  in  popularity  is  short  sets,  long  sets  and  brief 
exercises,  with  a  tendency  to  have  short  sets  in  elementary 
courses  and  long  sets  in  the  advanced  work.    This  combination 
is  found  in  twenty  schools,  or  25*6$  of  those  cooperating.  In 
some  cases  where  no  sets  are  used  at  all,  it  is  because  of  e- 
conomy,  which  may  be  only  a  temporary  situation. 

9.  An  attempt  to  summarize  the  frequency  with  which 
tests  are  given  would  be  impractical  because  there  are  so  many 
combinations  which  are  much  more  easily  shown  in  table  form  in 
the  body  of  the  thesis  on  page  thirty -eight .    A  study  of  Table  IX 
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shows  that  a  monthly  interval  between  tests  is  the  most  popu- 
lar. The  margin  by  which  this  interval  leads  is  comparative- 
ly small . 

10.    The  policy  regarding  the  types  of  test  is  much 
more  standardized  than  is  the  frequency  of  tests.  Thirty 
schools,  or  38»5#  of  those  cooperating,  use  a  combination  of 
problem  and  short  answer  type  of  tests.    Some  combinations  of 
problem,  essay  and  short  answer  tests  find  favor  in  twenty-one 
schools,  or  26 . 9%  of  those  cooperating.    The  use  of  the  problem 
alone  as  a  testing  device  is  present  in  seventeen  schools,  or 
21,8%  of  those  assisting  in  this  survey.     It  is  Interesting  to 
notice  that  in  all  but  6.4$  of  those  cooperating  schools,  the 
problem  is  used  either  exclusively  or  in  combination  with  other 
types  of  tests. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  facts  and  data  presented  in  this 
thesis  may  prove  of  some  value  to  educators  and  to  those  in- 
terested in  education  in  determining  the  relative  benefits  of 
the  various  systems. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


18  Codman  Street 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts 
December  4, 1933 


Mr.  John  E.  Doe 

Principal,  Boston  High  School 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Sir: 

As  a  thesis  for  a  Master  of  Education  degree  at  Boston 
University,  I  am  making  a  survey  of  Bookkeeping  in  the  second- 
ary schools  of  the  six  New  England  States. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible,  I 
am  asking  the  cooperation  of  the  principals  from  the  various 
high  schools  throughout  this  section.     Would  you  be  willing 
to  fill  in  the  enclosed  questionnaire,  or  have  one  of  your 
teachers  do  so,  and  return  it  to  me? 

In  my  thesis  I  shall  not  draw  any  comparisons  nor  so  use 
the  material  given  me  as  to  make  possible  any  interpretation 
that  might  cause  embarrassment.    All  of  the  information  will 
be  strictly  confidential  and  used  only  for  composite  figures. 

In  preparation  of  this  thesis,  I  am  going  to  try  to  visit 
several  companies  in  and  around  Boston  to  find  out  what  they 
expect  from  our  high  school  graduates. 

I  shall  appreciate  any  assistance  that  you  may  give.  To 
those  who  cooperate,  and  are  desirous  of  having  it,  I  shall 
send  a  summary  of  the  thesis. 


Sincerely  yours, 


hjg/m 
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APPENDIX  B. 


BOOKKEEPING  QUESTIONNAIRE . 

Kindly  fill  in  and  return  to:    Henry  J.  Griffin,  18  Codman  St., 

Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

*****  **** 

Name  of  School:  Location:  

Approximate  enrollment  of  School:  

What  year  pupil  takes  first  year  of  formal  Bookkeeping: 

1  2   5   4  _ 

Number  of  years  of  Bookkeeping  required: 

(a)  Pupils  specializing  in  Bookkeeping:  

(b)  "  ■  "  Phonography:  

(c)  "     taking  General  Commercial  Course:  

Method  of  Approach  in  text  used: 

(a)  Journal  Method:  

(b)  Account  or  Ledger  Method:  

(c)  Balance  Sheet  Method:  

Method  of  Instruction: 

(a)     Individual:   (b)  Class:  

Method  of  Assignment: 

(a)  is  work  assigned  to  be  done: 

1:    In  laboratory  period:  2:  At  Home:_  

(b)  no  outside  work  assigned:  


c 


Policy  In  regard  to  sets? 

(a)    Short  set:   (b)  Long  set: 


(c)    No  set:   (d)  Brief  exercises: 

(e)     Where  no  set  Is  used  it  is  because: 
Is  Choice: 


Tests: 


2:  Necessity: 


(a)  Frequency 
it  Daily 


2:  Weekly 


3:  Bi-weekly_ 
A:  Monthly 


5:  Bi-monthly 


6  J    Once  a  semes  ter_ 

7:    Once  a  year  

(b)  Types 

1:  Essay  


2:  Problem 


3:    Short  answer( true, false, multiple, choice, etc) 


If  you  wish  a  summary  of  the  thesis,  to  whom  will  it  be 
addressed? 


NOTE:     When  this  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  principals, 
legal  size  paper  was  used  so  that  it  appeared  on  one 
page  • 


